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“It has been our experience that 
flowering shrubs and deciduous trees 
planted late in the autumn have given 
very satisfactory results the following 
year. 

We have a list containing a great 
many varieties of strong well-grown 
flowering shrubs in a number of sizes, 
and we are in a position to give prompt 
shipment for immediate planting.” 





The Bay State 


Nurseries 
W. H. WYMAN & SON 


North Abington, Mass. 


Catalog Telephone 
Free Rockland 26 


a 





on 


a Cherry Hill — 
Quality 


ORNAMENTAL SHADE TREES, 
FLOWERING SHRUBS and VINES, 
EVERGREENS, grown especially for 
our rugged New England climate, will 
produce wonderful results if planted this 
fall. 


Our CATALOG will describe the 

above as well as our Choice PEONIES, 

' IRIS, PHLOX and HARDY GARDEN 
PERENNIALS. 








Cherry Hill Nurseries 


(T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc.) 


WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 
Catalog Not open Sundays 






































Now Is the Time to Plant 


EVERGREENS 


The Month of November 

Visit Nursery at East Boxford and Select Specimens 
Professor Sargent, of 

Arnold Arboretum says: 

“Carolina Hemlock is 

one of the handsomest 

of all cone-bearing trees 

that can be grown in 

this part of ‘the coun- 


” 


try. 


The Rare and Beautiful 
Carolina Hemlock 


Write HARLAN P. KELSEY 


HARDY AMERICAN PLANTS 


Owner Bexford-Highiands Nursery 
Telephone, Salem 820 SALEM, MASS. 














WYMAN'S 


ingham Nurseries 
FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 


Plan NOW to Plant 
this Fall 
(Particularly EVERGREENS!) 


Fall planting gains you a 
“flying start” to fresh, vig- 
orous, beautiful growth in 
the Spring. And, by select- 
ing Wyman’s Framingham 
Nursery Stock, you gain final 
assurance that what you plant 
is the best that money can buy. 
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' which were much admired. 
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THE TALK OF THE DAY 





In the discussions which have been 
aroused by the purchase of the his- 
toric Wayside Inn at Sudbury, Mass., 
by Henry Ford, the automobile mag- 
nate, the fact has largely been over- 
looked that an interesting and attrac- 
tive old garden is attached to the inn. 
This garden has been in existence 
since the early days of the establish- 
ment, probably, and it is not unlikely 
that Longfellow looked upon it in the 
days when his pilgrimages from 
Boston to Sudbury were frequent. 
Flower lovers, therefore, as well as 
persons who are more especially in- 
terested in historical subjects, will be 
glad to know that the garden as well 
as the wonderful old hostelry is to 
be preserved, and that Mr. Ford has 
ordered tractors banished from the 
farm, all the work being done with 


‘ horses and oxen. 





Over eight thousand persons attend- 
ed the autumn exhibition of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society No- 
vember 2, 3, and 4. Fewer typical 
greenhouse Chrysanthemums were 
shown than have been seen at many 
previous exhibitions, but there were 
more of the hardy varieties, and the 
general arrangement of the hall was 
very attractive. The first prize of 
$100 for the best display of greenhouse 
Plants went to Iristhorpe, Allen Jen- 
kins, superintendent. Mr. Jenkins set 
up a well-designed group in the center- 
of the hall, featuring Chrysanthe- 
mums, which Mrs. Homer Gage grows 
femarkably well at Iristhorpe, but in- 
Cluding other plants, among them 
little yellow -Lantanas, 


The $100 prize for the best Chrys- 


_ &nthemum group was awarded to Mr. 


ES. Webster of Chestnut Hill, Peter 


Arnott, gardener. This group was 
banked in one of the corners, in an 
unusually effective manner. It was 
one of the most artistic displays seen 
at the hall for a long time. 

One feature of the show was the 
display of winter-flowering Begonias. 
These remarkable flowers are now be- 
ing grown with success on. several 
estates in the vicinity of Boston, and 
promise to be exhibited in increasing 
numbers from now on. They add 
much to the beauty of the autumn 
shows. 

Visitors who own gardens were 
especially interested ‘in a very large 
group of hardy chrysanthemums 
shown by R. & J. Farquhar Co. and 
given a silver medal. The plants 
were in pots and in great variety. 
Several new varieties of hardy Chrys- 


anthemums from Cromwell Gardens 
attracted attention. 

Mr. A. C. Burrage received a silver 
medal for a very beautiful -Orchid, 
Brasso-Cattleya G. G. Macdonald. 


The display of vegetables and fruit 
was unexpectedly large and the com- 
petition keen. The feature of the 
vegetable hall was a mammoth group 
of squashes set up in a highly deco- 
rative manner by Joseph Breck & 
Sons Co. This group was _ con- 
stantly surrounded by interested vis- 
itors and was awarded a silver medal. 





At the Dahlia Society of New Jer- 
sey’s initial show in Newark, a tall cen- 
tral display by the Trenton Dahlia 
Society won the Alexander Forbes 
Cup, and was indeed very charming. 
The young society from the very start 
has made it known that it stands for 
the best, its slogan being, “Quality 
above Quantity.” Their move was for 
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better stems, and it was a considerable 


shock to many old-time exhibitors to: 


find that not a single short-stemmed 
bloom was permitted in competition. 
All fell in line, however, and when 
they saw the wonderful effect voiced 
the opinion that the long-stemmed 
show had come to stay. 

The Robert Treat Cup for the best 
unnamed and undisseminated seedling 
Dahlia was won by Mr. George 
Mueller of Manasquan, with a cherry 
red decorative of splendid form and 
habit. This Dahlia is to be known 
hereafter as Robert Treat. Mr. 
Mueller, who supports a wife and 
eight children by selling flowers cut 
from his back yard, says that a few 
years ago he purchased some Dahlia 
seed for seventy-five cents, and this 
plant was the result. 


The outstanding flower of the show 
was Jersey’s Gem, a superb pink deco- 
rative originated by William H. Waite 
of Rumson. A specimen bloom of 
this variety was picked out from the 
display of W. W. Kennedy and Sons 
and awarded the president’s medal for 
the finest Dahlia of New Jersey origin 
in the whole show. 

The cup for the best trade exhibit 
was awarded to William H. Waite, 
who showed his own varieties almost 
exclusively—Jersey’s Beauty, King, 
Queen, Gem, Jewel, etc. 

The society’s gold medal for the 
best general display of Dahlias—the 
highest award in the show—was won 
by Stewart Fisher of Trenton. Among 
the blooms were Elberon Beauty, an 
improved King of the Autumn; Mrs. 
F. S. Fisher, a coral decorative; White 
Sister, the new white decorative, and 
many novelties from abroad. 

Charles H. Totty Co. made a notable 
display of their beautiful white duplex 
Etenard. The Blue Ribbon Dahlia 
Farm made a specialty of pompons, of 
which they seem to have an endless 
variety. 

Most of the prizes in the amateur 
section went to Dr. Frank R. Waite 
of Montclair, whose flowers were ex- 
ceptionally well grown. Judge Elkus 
was a close second, and he also won 
the cup for the most meritorious ex- 
hibit by an amateur. Mr. O. Bohn- 
sen of Passaic won both gold medals 
of the Dahlia Society of California 
and of the Dahlia Society of Southern 
California with two splendid exhibits 
of California varieties. 


vation for a century. 


ORNAMENTAL FRUITS FOR THE 
AUTUMN GARDEN 


It is pleasing to learn from nursery- 
men that there is a constantly increas- 
ing demand. on the part of amateur 
garden makers for plants which give 
color to the garden late in the autumn 
and through the winter months. The 
best kind of garden is never without 
color and good cheer. From a theo- 
retical standpoint there is nothing very 
new about all this. Bacon wrote years 
ago in one of his best essays: “I do 
hold that in the Royall Ordering of 
Gardens there ought to be gardens for 
every monthe in the yeare, in which 
severally things of beauty do appear in 


hundred years ago. The fruits, which 
are rather small, turn bright scarlet in 
late autumn and remain on _ the 
branches until spring with little loss of 
beauty. This is the plant which is 
commonly spoken of as the Washing. 
ton Thorn. 

Probably C. nitida which comes 
from the bottomlands of the Mississip- 
pi River near East St. Louis, where it 
sometimes grows thirty feet high, is to 
be ranked as among the' most beauti- 
ful Hawthorns. The habit of the tree, 
its beautiful foliage and its autumn 
color as well as its attractive scarlet 


SEVERAL OF THE HAWTHORNS CARRY THEIR FRUIT 
WELL INTO THE WINTER. 


season.” In practice this matter has 
been largley overlooked until recent 
years. 


There is no lack of material with 
which to adorn the winter garden, and 
new plants admirably adapted: to this 
end are being introduced from across 
the water. Perhaps there is no better 
place in the world to study the autumn 
and winter fruits than the Arnold Ar- 
boretum, where color abounds the 
whole year around. 

Among the most satisfactory fruits 
that persist are those of certain Haw- 
thorns, including Crataegus Phaeno- 
pyrum, C. crus-galli and C. nitida. Of 
course there are many other good 
varieties, but those mentioned are to 
be recommended for the reason that 
they hold their fruits an unusually 
long time. 

C. Phaenopyrum has been in culti- 
Indeed records 
show that it was frequently used as a 
hedge plant in the Middle States a 


oblong fruit make it a delight to the 
eye. It is one of the Hawthorns to be 


-especially recommended for general 


use. 

Undoubtedly the best known shrub 
carrying its fruits throughout the 
winter is Ilex verticillata, the Black 
Alder or Winter Berry. Yet, curiously 
enough, mariy amateurs who know 
this plant in its wild state never re- 
alize that it can be cultivated satisfac- 
torily in the garden. The truth is that 
most forms of Ilex flourish under con- 
ditions of city life better than the av- 
erage shrub or small tree. This is 
true even of Ilex opaca, the beautiful 
North American Holly. Very few 
plants with evergreen foliage are 80 
nearly immune to the smoke and soot 
resulting from the free burning of 
bituminous coal. That this Holly is 4 
long-lived tree is shown by the speci 
mens which Washington planted 
about 1785 at Mt. Vernon. Thes¢ 
trees are still in perfect health, and ob- 
jects of great beauty. 
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Ilex glabra, the Ink Berry, on the 
other hand, is entirely hardy, and is a 
very satisfactory evergreen for New 
England gardens, although lacking the 
conspicuous beauty of the Hollies, as 
its fruit is black and much hidden 
rich -by the glossy leaves. It is a plant 
tim @ which might be used to a much great- 
the er extent as a hedge. 


7 /8 


s of When the Japanese evergreen Hol- 
1 18 @ jy, Ilex crenata, was introduced some 
ing- M years ago, it was expected to become 


somewhat common as a hedge plant, 
mes @ but has not proved reliably hardy 
sip- in Massachusetts. 
¢ it Considerable attention is now being 
s to given another Japanese introduction, 


uti- Ilex serrata, which is similar in ap- 
Tee, MP pearance to the Black Alder, but with 
aa a little lighter habit of growth and 
irlet 


rather more brilliant berries. One or 
two nurserymen are advertising this 
new shrub. 

Although it does not retain its beau- 
ty quite so late in the autumn Evony- 
mus Bungeana is perhaps one of the 
most beautiful of all garden shrubs, 
while its fruit persists. This fruit is 
rose-colored and produced in large 
clusters near the ends of the branches 
on which it remains for several weeks 
after the leaves have fallen. A tiny 
berry hangs suspended by a thread- 
like stem from a wide open calyx. Per- 
sons who see this plant for the first 
time often mistake the fruits for blos- 
soms and are amazed at the beauty of 
the picture produced. There are sev- 
eral other forms of Evonymus almost 
equally satisfactory for gardens, includ- 
ing europaea, yedoensis and planipes. 














the 
o be 
eral B USE OF A GREENHOUSE WALL 
hrub Of course a great deal of heat 
the escapes into the surrounding soil 
lack about a greenhouse wall, but I had 
sly no idea that it gave so subtropical an © 
noW @ effect to the winter soil until I kept 
YT BF track of a big plant of Four O’Clock 
fac: Hf (Mirabilis) which has been perennial 
that Hf for several years against the green- 
com @ house wall at the Harvard Botanic 
av" & Garden and grown now to tremendous 
idl size. Salvia uliginosa, also, is peren- 
" tial here, and self-sows, growing to 
: ie gteat height and vigorous bloom. Why 
an not make further use of this heat? 
of Salvia farinacea and S. patens are now 
oy &t out. Incarvillea variabilis, Lu- 
Beis panns arboreus, many species of 
ra od Kniphofia, and other plants frankly 





tender at Boston have been set close 

to the wall for trial. 

—STEPHEN HAMBLIN. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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LATE FLOWERING TULIPS 


The May flowering or Cottage Tulip 
colored, while others are _ tinted, 
striped, blotched or feathered. All 
flower later than the early tulips, and 
the bulk a little earlier than the Dar- 
wins and Breeders. There are some 
charming ones with reflexed petals; 
all are moderately tall growers. To 
those wishful of trying these Cottage 
Tulips, and who are not acquainted 
with them I would commend the fol- 
lowing list, all of which are inexpen- 
sive, and if left undisturbed will flower 
well for two or more years: Bouton 
d’or, deep golden yellow; the Fawn, 
rosy fawn, very graceful and of an un- 
usual color; retroflexa, a fine reflexed 
pale yellow; Mrs. Moon, very deep 
yellow, reflexed petals; vitellina, a 
lovely pale primrose; Inglescombe 
Pink, delicate rose pink; Inglescombe 
Yellow, sometimes classed and sold as 
a yellow Darwin, large globular canary 
yellow flowers; Isabella, also called 
Shandon Bells, cream white, marked 
with carmine rose; Gesneriana spath- 
ulata, crimson scarlet with black cen- 
ter, a very brilliant variety; Gesner- 
iana lutea, a fine golden yellow with 
broad leaves; Golden Spire, very large 
flowers, deep golden yellow, finely 
edged with scarlet; elegans, dark 
crimson, reflexed; Leghorn Bonnet, a 
beautiful pale yellow; Ellen Willmott, 
an elongated flower with reflexed 
creamy yellow petals; viridiflora, the 
“Green Tulip,” green, edged with yel- 


CURIOUS FRUITS OF EVONYMUS 
BUNGEANA. 





low; Salmon Queen, rosy pink; Moon- 
light, pale yellow; Picotee, white mar- 
gined carmine rose; La Merveille, 
orange red and carmine, sweet s¢ent- 
ed; and Sir Harry, a beautiful laven- 
der pink. 

There are some very interesting 
species of Tulips. Practically all of 
these are well adapted for culture in 
the rock garden. Kaufmanniana, 
white in color, tinted carmine, with a 
yellow center, is the earliest of all 
Tulips to bloom. I have had flowers 
open on this variety as early as the 
last week in March, and even in a late 
season it will open by April 10. 
Very dainty is Clusiana, the “Lady 
Tulip,” as it is commonly called. This 
is white in color with red_ stripes. 
Greigii, with very large orange scar- 
let flowers with black centers, is one 
of the most striking tulips in cultiva- 
tion, and I have had a clump flower 


for ten successive years without being 
disturbed. 


Praestans, sometimes called suaveo- 
lens, orange red in color, have the 
unique distinction of always carrying 
several flowers to each bulb; and 
sylvestris, yellow in color, succeeds 
better in grassland than in a flower 
bed. It, -however, is best planted 
where it can get a little shade from 
overhanging trees, and where grass is 
not cut with the lawn mower. 

Double Tulips have not been men- 
tioned. Personally I do not care for 
them, but they have some admirers, 
especially in the commercial field. 
Pans of some varieties are sold in con- 
siderable numbers, and a few sorts 
are sold in a cut state. As a rule, 
however, they find but limited favor in 
private gardens. All of them belong 
to the early flowering section, and for 
those desirous of growing them the 
following can be recommended: 
Schoonhord, pure white; Murillo, 
white shaded rose; Couronne d’or, 
yellow shaded orange; Le Matador, 
dazzling scarlet; Brimstone Beauty, 
pale yellow flushed salmon; Imper- 
Bleu Celeste, violet blue. 

The various late flowering Tulips 
are overhauling the early kinds in 
popularity. They are immeasurably 
superior in the flower garden, while 
for cutting they are unexcelled. There 
is likely to be a place for the earlies 
for bedding purposes, however, for 
many years. 
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“PEONIES IN THE LITTLE 
GARDEN” 


In 1917 Mrs. Edward Harding pub- 
lished “The Book of the Peony,” a 
splendid work, amply illustrated and 
comparatively expensive to purchase. 
Now she has followed it with a small 
book on Peonies in which she has 
boiled down her enthusiasm, her 
knowledge of the subject and her 
figures to a volume which is within 
the reach of all. 

Writing from a large experience ex- 
tending over many years and with a 
keen wide-awake knowledge of her 
subject, this book can be accepted as 
highly authoritative. The book treats 
of Chinese Peonies only. Selection of 
varieties and special lists will be a 
great assistance to beginners and is 
helpful to more experienced growers 
as summing up in a critical way the 
virtues of many varieties. The lists 
include fine varieties suited for a slim 
or fatter pocketbook, and the fact is 
emphasized that many of the finer 
Peonies may be found in the cheaper 
lists, as for example; Couronne d’Or, 
Festiva Maxima and Marguerite 
Gerard. 

A chapter on a few of the newer 
American varieties is delightful read- 
ing. Would that my old friends, John 
Richardson and Charles S. Minot, 
could read the keen appreciation of 
their productions that is given in Mrs. 
Harding’s book. E. J. Shaylor is still 
with us and can have that pleasure. 

Equally interesting is_ the chapter 
on newer French and English vari- 
eties. The work of Lemoine, Crousse 
and Dessert is discussed in consider- 
able detail. 

Mrs. Harding says under the head- 
ing of location and soil that open sun- 
light or light shade is necessary to a 
full development of the plants. In her 
Pages viii, 96, eight half-tone plates, 

five figures; vignettes. By Mrs. Ed- 


ward Harding. The Atlantic Month- 
ly Press, Boston, 1923. $1.75. 


garden many Peonies are grown in a 
peach orchard. The roots of the peach 
are not greedy and the constantly 
shifting light and shade suits the 
peonies, especially when in bloom. The 
shade of such trees as Maples, Elms 
and Oaks ‘is objectionable as these 
trees take all the goodness from the 
soil. Peonies must have good drain- 
age; it is extremely undesirable that 
there should be an excess of moisture. 
If the gardener has to choose between 
a location too moist or too dry, the 
choice should be in favor of the drier 
spot. This is highly important as I 
know from sad experience that rot 
and disease are likely to ravage Peo- 
nies planted in poorly drained soil. 

A clay loam, she says, is ideal for 
securing abundant well colored flowers. 
If too stiff it may be lightened by 
adding humus, and lime, or sifted coal 
ashes. 

Lime is extremely valuable in the 
preparation of soil for the garden. 
“The old vegetable garden 
was about as friable and mellow as 
a cement. floor when I took it in 
hand.” The use of green crops 
spaded in, sifted coal ashes and lime 
have made a mechanical improvement 
of this heavy clay nothing short of 
amazing. The soil is now in excellent 
tilth, Wood ashes will also keep 
ground porous, but are too valuable 
as a fertilizer to be wasted. 

Humus is most important for either 
heavy or light soil; it helps make clay 
crumbly and friable, it renders sandy 
or light soil more compact and re- 
tentive of moisture. Humus can be 
secured by ploughing or digging in 
buckwheat or rye. On a small piece 
buckwheat can be planted twice in one 
summer and deeply spaded in when it 
begins to bloom. Buckwheat can be 
sown between the Peony plants and 
turned under. For this purpose it is 
far better than manure, which, except 
in liquid form, I keep entirely away 
from my Peonies. 

Deep preparation of the soil is nec- 
essary for the best growth of the 
Peony. .Occasionally beds are pre- 
pared to the depth of two and a half 
or three feet, and these deep trenches 
filled with good top soil. If they are 
for immediate use, manure should be 
withheld and the top soil mixed with 
well rotted compost. If the beds are 
not to receive Peonies for several 
months then manure may be safely in- 
corporated. This method of planting 
in trenches entails much labor, but 
produces fine results. Mrs. Harding 


has fourteen such trenches in her gar- 


den. 


Peonies are best planted in Septem. 
ber and October; spring planting is in. 
advisable. If possible the ground 
should be prepared several months jp 
advance. Roots should be placed g 
that the topmost eyes are two or three 
inches below the level of the finished 
bed. Divisions that are very smal 
should not be planted more than two 
inches deep. If choice, small divisions 
are best placed in a cold frame for 4 
year or two. 

Avoid places where Peonies haye 
been planted before. In suck places 
the soil is usually exhausted. It should 
be added that such soil is likely to be 
infected by fungus, and pieces of 
roots, overlooked, may grow and cause 
mixture of varieties. Peonies should 
not be planted nearer than two anda 
half or three feet apart. If ground is 
available four or even five feet be 
tween roots permanently planted js 
not too much. 

The first winter after planting they 
should be mulched with salt hay, 
straw or leaves, not Peony foliage, and 
not manure. “Manure is a deadly 
thing to apply as a mulch to Peonies.” 
It is entirely possible to use manure 
freely for several years with apparent 
safety, and then some day find the 
Peonies the prey of wilt rot and 
blight. “Solid manure never touches 
my Peonies.” 

The dead leaves and stems of the 
Peony itself, if left to mould and rot 
upon the ground, are a fertile source 
of trouble. For this reason each fall 
the Peony foliage, as it ripens, should 
be cut off [close to the ground] and 
burned. It is a big task; but burn they 
must. 

As soon as the ground is dry enough 
to handle in spring Peony beds should 
be thoroughly cultivated. Constant 
and conscientious cultivation all the 
season long brings many rewards. 

The three necessary elements for the 
growth of all plants are: nitrogef, 
phosphorus and potash. The simplest 
method of applying these in the gat 
den is by spading in green crops fot 
nitrogen, bone meal for phosphorts, 
and wood ashes for potash. Manure 
which is richest in nitrogen, is @ 
special value, and while solid manure 
is generally unsafe for Peonies, be 
cause it is a host for undesirable 
spores, the gardener gets round tht 
difficulty by using liquid manure. 

I have heard of wonderful result 
attained in Peonies by the use of liquid 
manure made from hen droppings. 

Disbudding, or removing later 
buds, when very small, will increas 
the size of blooms, but undeniably 
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certain varieties are made decorative 
if left to bloom in sprays. 

In propagating Peonies use a sharp 
hunting knife with a blade 6-7 inches 
long. This will easily divide one, two, 
or three-year-old roots. For larger 
roots a longer knife is necessary. Lift 
the Peony, shake off all earth, cut off 
foliage, then putting the root on a 
mound of earth, to make a yielding 
support, divide the plant into pieces 
so balanced in crown and root that 
they may have a fair chance to grow 
after the operation. Roots that have 
grown two or three years since divi- 
sion are at the best age to divide again. 
Division of old roots is disappointing 
in many ways. After four years the 
woody condition of the root increases 
so rapidly that division is -unsatisfac- 
tory. Peonies divided too frequently 
are weakened by the process. A root 
one or two years old is quite as large 
as should be zlanted undivided. A 
three-year-old root will give an imme- 
diate effect in bloom; but experience 
has taught me that a strong division 
properly planted will in the end sur- 
pass the transplanted two and three- 
year roots. 

It is by no means necessary to 
plant thousands of seeds to se- 
cure something of merit. The seed 
beds of John Richardson, C. S. 
Minot and Lemoine were all in small 
gardens. This should encourage am- 
ateurs with limited space. Most 
growers have depended on natural 
fertilization by insects. Lemoine’s fine 
Peonies are the result of hand polli- 
nation. 

Late in July or August, when the 
seed-pods begin to open, they should 
be gathered at once and planted im- 
mediately. If allowed to become 
brown and dry they will not germi- 
nate for two years or more. Plant the 
seeds in a cold frame and cover with 
about two inches of finely sifted rich 
soil, water and shade. Late in the fall 
give a final watering and close the 
frames for the winter. They will 
mostly germinate in spring and may 
be transplanted at the end of a year 
Or two years, and planted 8 to 12 


inches apart in rows two feet apart. 


This review, while somewhat long, 
Can only touch on a few of the inter- 
esting and practical points in Mrs. 
Harding’s book. It is written with a 
deep enthusiasm for her subject, with 
a delightful, readable style, and is full 


Of valuable information of just what 
“0n€ wants to know. 


—ROBERT T. JACKSON. 
borough, N. H. 











PERENNIALS 














Eupatoriums 

Much confusion in the naming of 
Eupatoriums has existed for many 
years, but this is hardly to be consid- 
ered strange when the fact is remem- 
bered that no less than 600 species 
have been discovered. Fortunately 
the kinds which are best adapted to 
the average garden offer no difficulties. 
The one listed as E. ageratoides is 
the most valuable and is a perennial 
which should not be overlooked by 
garden makers who seek something 
which will give a good supply of flow- 
ers very late in the season, and which 
is not particular as to location or soil. 
This Eupatorium, with its large heads 
made up of tiny white florets, will 
thrive even under trees, and is par- 
ticularly useful for combining with 
more brilliant flowers in making bou- 
quets. The plants grow from two to 
three feet high and are readily divided 
in the autumn or spring. Seed sown 
in a cold frame in May will give flow- 
ering plants the second year. 

In sections where the soil is largely 
sand, Eupatorium Fraseri, which is 
much like the kind described, may be 
chosen as being a little more at home 
in such soil. There is still another 
kind which is a splendid addition to 
the hardy border, although not seen 
as often as E. ageratoides. It is called 
E. coelestinum and the color is light 
blue. In some ways it resembles the 
common ageratum. This variety is 
usually described as adapted to low 
borders, but it occasionally grows 
three or four feet high in spots where 
it has been established a long time. 





FEATHERY FLOWERS OF 
EUPATORIUM-AGERATOIDES. 


Lilies of the Valley 

As a rule fresh pips of Lily of the 
Valley do not arrive in this country 
until November, and are not available 
for forcing until after the first of the 
new year. There are two ways to ob- 
tain Lily of the Valley. Clumps for 
planting out of doors may be pur- 
chased or the individual pips separated 
for forcing. When pips are bought, 
they should be repacked in sand and 
left in a cool place until wanted. Some- 
times it is insisted that Lilies of the 
Valley should be frozen before being 
forced, but this does not seem to be 
necessary. Lily of the Valley clumps 
can be set in the open ground any 
time in the autumn. If clumps have 
been ordered and are not likely to ar- 
rive until late, it is well to cover the 
ground where they are to go with 
manure to keep out the frost. This 
same plan can be followed while await- 
ing the arrival of Lily clumps, some 
of which do not reach this country 
until late November or early Decem- 
ber. 





MRS. PETERS AGAIN 





Dear Sir: I have read with a great 
deal of interest the letter in your last 
issue from Mr. C. I. Hunt of Munda, 
N. Y., regarding the relative merits 
of the three lavender varieties of 
Gladiolus—Captain Boynton, Louise, 
and Mrs. Frederick C. Peters. I was 
much surprised to see his statement 
that at the Rochester show Mrs. 
Peters took second and Louise third 
prize, and I am wondering if Mr. 
Hunt will tell us in which class this 
result occurred. 

It was my privilege to act as one 
of the judges in the open classes at 
Rochester, and I surely have no recol- 
lection of handling any such class, and 
in examining my schedule the only 
possible class I find is Class 35, call- 
ing for the best 10 spikes any variety 
lavender, and I am very sure there 
were not 10 spikes of Mrs. Peters in 
the show. 

I believe the awards in this class 
gave Mr. Boynton first, with Captain 
Boynton; Messrs. Wright second with 
Louise, and I cannot recall the third, 
but am very sure it was not Mrs. 
Peters. 

I am glad to agree that Captain 
Boynton is a very beautiful Gladiolus, 
but I have yet to learn of Mrs. Fred- 
erick C. Peters being beaten in com- 
petition with any lavender Gladiolus. 


—F. O. SHEPARDSON. 
Mansfield, Mass. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS 





OF A ROVING GARDENER 





It is never safe to dogmatize about 
garden plants. That fact has been 
brought home to me several times 
when I have heard statements about 
the behavior of certain species or va- 
rieties which would not hold good in 
my particular section. The discussion 
about the merits of the Gladiolus Mrs. 
Frederick C. Peters possibly does not 
take into account that a flower which 
may be beyond compare in some parts 
of the country and under conditions 
favorable to its development may be- 
come only second rate in a different 
and less satisfactory environment. 

Mr. Montague Chamberlain, the 
well-known and observing grower, has 
written me a note about the contro- 
versy which is very much to the 
point. Mr. Chamberlain says: “It will 
be conceded, I am sure, that the value 
of any prize will depend entirely upon 
the character of the specimens com- 
peting. If the opposing flowers are 
of poor quality, the winning of the 
prize will be of little value. The qual- 
ity of Mrs. Peters has not been judged 


solely by its appearance in the show 
room, but by its growing spikes, and 
few of our judges will deny its right to 
a place among the best.” 

Mr. Chamberlain writes from ex- 
perience. Like most of us, he has 
learned that the Gladioli which look 
best in the garden are not necessarily 
the most pleasing indoors. This point 
is of even greater importance, how- 
ever, when applied to Dahlias. Scores 
of persons have purchased varieties 
which they have seen and admired at 
the shows, only to find that the 
blooms have stems too weak to hold 
them upright, so that they always 
stand with drooping heads, as though 
ashamed to show their faces to a crit- 
ical world. It is to the credit of a 
few flower societies that they are now 
allowing only Dahlias with long stems 
to be shown at their exhibitions. This 
is a reform which can well be extended. 


Some years ago a new Cam- 
panula appeared in the garden of a 
Maine physician. It was obviously a 


CAMPANULA MARIAN GHERING. 


chance cross and very distinct in 
habit and color. The good doctor who 
found it was wise enough to see that 
he had something out of the ordinary 
and gave it to a nurseryman to propa- 
gate, first labeling it with the name 
of Marian Ghering. I was among the 
first amateurs to try the plant, I think, 
and was much pleased with it. Its 
large, bell-like flowers were produced 
abundantly, and their pale lavender 
color blended well with the surround- 
ing groups. When the rains came, 
however, the blossoms seemed to ab- 
sorb the moisture like sponges, turn- 
ing black and unsightly as soon as the 
sun appeared. 

This experience of mine was men- 
tioned in the course of a talk before 
the Lenox Garden Club last summer, 
and Campanula Marian Ghering was 
included in a list of plants not to buy, 
As soon as the talk was over, how- 
ever, one of the club members told 
me that she had been growing this 
Campanula with the greatest success 
and without any of the difficulties | 
had found, and considered it one of 
her best garden subjects. Similar re- 
ports have now come from other 
places where climatic conditions are 
different from mine, all of which goes 
to show, as I said at the beginning, 
that to dogmatize about any garden 
plant is a great mistake. Some fact is 
always bobbing up to confound you. 


When you are planting bulbs either 
in the house for forcing or in.the open 
ground, be careful to stand the bulbs 


right side up. I was surprised to 
learn last spring of some people who 
did not know which was the top or 
bottom. They had bought their bulbs 
the previous fall from the bulb mer- 
chant, and planted them at the right 
time, but not one grew. Of course 
the blame was laid at the door of the 
bulb merchant, but upon investigation 
it was found that the bulbs had been 
planted upside down! Tulip bulbs are 
pointed, the point being the top. In 
fact, most bulbs usually have more 
or less of a point at the top, and most 
of them, too, have a sort of ring om 
the bottom, where the roots are at 
tached. This is true of Tulips, Hya- 
cinths, the various forms of Narcissus, 
and some of the smaller bulbs, like 
the Snowdrop and the Scilla. 

It is easy to tell the tops of Lily 
bulbs, because the scales of the bulb 
point toward the top. The Crocuses 
have a very small point, made by 4 
husk-like covering surrounding the 
growing point, which is very small. 
The bottom of the bulb is: slightly de 
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pressed. If you are not sure about 
this, do not hesitate to ask the bulb 
merchant, when you buy them, which 
is the top and bottom. Except in the 
case of the rootstocks of the Anemone 
coronaria, he can tell you very easily, 
but the Anemone will, I think, defy 
almost anybody as regards top and 
bottom, but it will grow whichever 
way it is planted. 





JAPANESE BITTERSWEET 





A Hardy Climbing Vine with Orna- 
mental Fruits 





A perfectly hardy climbing plant of 
great value to the gardens of New 
England is the so-called Japanese Bit- 
tersweet (Celastrus articulata). A 
free-growing plant with slender stems 
often 12 to 15 feet long, it makes a 
picturesque tangle on rocks, and it 
is well suited for covering walls and 
pergolas. The more or less ovate to 
obovate bright green leaves change to 
clear yellow in the fall. The flowers 
are greenish white and of three kinds, 
—male, female, and perfect. 

Only plants bearing perfect flowers 


’ produce fruits, so care should be taken 


to propagate the plant from fruiting 
vines. It is for its attractive fruit, 
which is abundantly produced in axil- 
lary clusters, that this plant is most 
valuable. The fruit is an orange-col- 
ored capsule, and when ripe opens and 
displays the seeds clothed in cinnabar- 
red jackets, which remain brightly 
colored on the vine until well into the 
winter. If fruiting sprays are cut in 
the autumn and put in a vase without 
any water they will remain perfectly 
fresh throughout the winter. No in- 
sect pest or disease of any kind at- 
tacks this plant, which is among the 
most useful climbers this country has 
teceived from northeastern Asia. It 
is a prominent feature on the walls 
and outcropping of rocks in the Ar- 
nold Arboretum, where it has been 
gfowing since 1879. 

There is one species of Celastrus 
(C. scandens), native of eastern 
North America. This is ,sometimes 
called the Roxbury Waxwork, but a 
better name would be American Bit- 
tetsweet. The American plant is a 
strictly dioecious shrub, very similar 
in foliage and habit of growth to the 
Japanese species, but bears its flowers 
and fruits in paniculate clusters at the 
end of the branches. It is a hardy 


Vine, much too infrequently seen in 


ican gardens. 
5 —E. H. WILSON. 
Arnold Arboretum. 


HOME GARDEN FRUITS’ 


An Expert’s Suggestions About Growing and 
Storing Them 





New fruits are constantly being in- 
troduced with the hope of finding even 
better varieties than those now being 
grown. Among the newer peaches is 
the Vainquer peach, from Spain, 
which has the advantage of being 
very early, although its quality is not 
especially high. It is somewhat like 


the Greensboro, but ripens ten 
days earlier. Also it is without 
the Greensboro’s fault of ripening 


up on one side, while the other side 
remains hard. It is not a good peach 
to ship, but is well adapted to the 
home garden and is: unusually hardy 
in bud. This is an important point. 
Experiment stations are making a 
particular effort to get fruits which 
are hardier in the bud. 


New Apples 

Among the newer apples Cortland 
may be mentioned. This is produced 
at the Geneva, N. Y., Experiment 
Station, by crossing the McIntosh 
with the Ben Davis. It is really a late 
McIntosh and keeps longer, but lacks 
the rich, spicy aroma of the Mc- 
Intosh. Efforts are being made to 
create a family of McIntosh apples 
which will cover the whole season. 
Many of the newer fruits may be ob- 
tained from the New York Fruit Test- 
ing Association, Geneya, N. Y., and 
which organization any one can join. 

The Delicious. apple is growing in 


importance in the eastern states, and 


probably will be widely cultivated. 
The Golden Delicious does not suc- 
ceed as well here as farther south. In- 
vestigation has shown that there are 
distinct red strains of well-known va- 
rieties. There are, for example, red 
Spies and red Gravensteins, which 
should find particular favor in New 
England, where red apples are the 
most popular. 

‘Much trouble has existed in the past 
as the result of the nurserymen selling 
misnamed varieties. Trees are very 
likely to get mixed in nurseries, but a 
method has now been developed by 
which varieties can be distinguished 
largely from their leaf characteristics. 
Examination is being made in or- 
chards, and certificates given of the 
trees that are proven correctly named. 





*From a lecture by Professor J. K. 
Shaw, of the Massachusetts College of 
Agriculture, for the 
Horticultural Society. 


Massachusetts 


A lead seal is fixed to each of these 
trees. This year 65,000 trees in New 
England and New York were certified. 
Pruning and Fertilizing 

Pruning is done in a much more 
moderate way than in former years. 
It has been found to give no bigger 
trees nor any more fruit. Each year 
broken and diseased limbs should be 
cut away, and the heads of very thick 
trees may be opened up. Young trees 
may be trained by selecting the scaf- 
fold branches and cutting back com- 
peting branches about one half. The 
general cutting back of young trees 
is not to be recommended. 

Fertilizing methods as now prac- 
ticed are a great change from those 
used a few years ago. It has been 
found that nitrogen is the one ferti- 
lizer most often needed by bearing 
trees. It has been learned that, with- 
in limits, growth and fruit produc- 
tion got together. The use of 
nitrate of soda improves the set and 
increases the size of the fruit. It ben- 
efits trees that are making poor 
growth. If the foliage of apple trees 
drops in fhe middle of October or 
earlier, it indicates the necessity of ni- 
trogenous fertilizers. Nitrogen is 
more likely to be needed in sod or- 
chards, however, than in cultivated 
orchards. Cultivated trees will go for 
years without any fertilizer, but after 
a while some form of nitrogen will be 
needed, except on very fertile soils. 


Apples in Sod 3 

Fruit growers. have changed their 
ideas about growing apples in sod. 
Formerly they believed that cultivation 
gave the best results. Present evi- 
dence is that sod often gives better 
results. Sod<orchards must be fed, 
however, to compensate for the plant 
food taken up by the grass. Too much 
nitrogen will delay maturity, lessen 
the high color of the fruit, and make 
the apples a little softer. These are 
not serious matters, however, unless 
a great excess of nitrogen is used. 

With peach trees the lack of nitro- 
gen is a common fault. The value of 
nitrate of soda is that it gives a strong 
growth early,in the season, being 
available immediately. It is soon 
gone, so thatthe trees are not forced 
late in the season, but persists long 
enough to bring out a good growth of 
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foliage so that the leaves will function 
well. It should be applied early, just 
before the leaves come out. No one 
can say just how much to use. Two 
hundred to three hundred pounds per 
acre is probably about right for well 
established orchards in sod. Culti- 
vated orchards will take from two 
hundred pounds down to none at all. 
On the home place, five or ten pounds 
can be given for each mature tree. 

Potash is needed only on poor, 
sandy soil, and phosphate is of prac- 
tically no importance to the trees. 
Lime is not beneficial to the trees, but 
may help to make a strong cover 
crop. 


If Apples Freeze 


Apples can stand a certain amount 
of freezing on the trees if allowed to 
remain there until they thaw. They 
are not injured if the temperature goes 
down to 25 or 26. In cold storage 
fruit is usually kept around 32 de- 
grees, but will not freeze until the 
temperature drops to 28 or 29. They 
will be injured to a greater extent if 
they freeze after they are picked than 
if on the trees. Apples stored in a 
house cellar at a temperature of 45 de- 
grees have a better flavor than those 
in cold storage at a lower temperature. 











| HOUSE PLANTS. | 








The Baby Primrose 

In Bailey’s Cyclopedia of Horticul- 
ture. Primula Forbesii is set down as 
the Baby Primrose, but all the florists 
apply this name to Primula mala- 
coides, which in point of fact has al- 
most wholly displaced P. Forbesii. No 
other Primrose throws so many flow- 
ers, and the fact that the tiny Forget- 
Me-Not blooms are borne at the top 
of very long, slender stems gives them 
a special charm. Because of the long 
stems, these flowers can be cut to ad- 
vantage, and it may be worth while 
growing a number of Baby Primroses 
in order to have a supply of flowers 
for cutting. They can be used very 
nicely for a simple dinner table deco- 
ration. The flowers come in different 
zolors, including white, rose, and lav- 
ender. 


It is true that the Baby Primrose 
will not flower over so long a season 
as Primula obconica, but it can be 
kept in bloom for several months. It 
is a particularly good house plant be- 
cause it does not mind fluctuations in 


temperature and will get along fairly 
well in a room in which the temper- 
ature may drop as low as 40 degrees 
at night, except that the low temper- 
ature will delay its flowering. The 
plants need several hours of sunlight 
every day and must not be over- 
watered. They are easily grown from 
seed, which should be sown in the 
spring, in boxes of earth in the house. 
When summer comes the Baby Prim- 
roses may be grown outside, and look 
well in rock gardens. 


Rex Begonias 


Rex Begonias are not as popular as 
in former years, but are still in de- 
mand. Occasionally very large speci- 
mens are to be seen in cottage win- 
dows. This Begonia gives but little 
bloom, but the foliage is beautiful, 
ranging in color from light green to a 
variegated bronze. Plants do well 
where there is but little or no direct 
light; hence they are valuable where 
there are no sunny windows; but they 
need heat and fresh air. They start 





THE SO-CALLED BABY PRIMROSE IS AN EXCELLENT HOUSE PLANT. 
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Killg Plant Insects, Scale and Mildew 
Used by Leading Gardeners 
Bbis. $90, 1-2 bbls. $50, 10 gals. $20, 

5 gals. $10 





from a leaf readily. Take a fresh leaf 
with a stem about three to four inches 


long, and bury in sandy soil until the . 


leaf rests on the top; then cover aill 
the leaf except a small portion just 
above the stem with the same soil. 
Keep moist and warm, and new leaves 


will soon appear from the center of the 


stem. The soil should be rich leaf 
mould, with some sand and good. gar- 
den soil. Use liquid manure during 
growing season once a week. 
Watering Potted Plants 

Dear Sir: Years ago I found a sug- 
gestion for watering house plants 
which I have since followed with suc- 
cess. It is this: 

Plunge the pot into a pail or tub of 
Water nearly or quite to the top, and 
leave until the air bubbles cease to 
escape. Let the superfluous water 
drain off before putting the pot back 
into its place. This method has the 
advantage of giving thorough water- 





pores of the pot itself, so that it will 
‘Bot suck ‘the moisture out of the soil. 
Tt is specially good for ferns and 
_ pe 

__ My house plants are kept in a large 
South window in a room warmed in- 
from the hall. 
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Plants 2-3’ high 


Send for HOME LANDSCAPES, describing 
many new and rare plants 


Hicks Nurseries 
| WESTBURY, 





| 





BERRY BEARING SHRUBS 
FOR FALL EFFECT 


Two of the handsomest of the fall 
berried shrubs, and, unfortunately, two 
that are little used, are: 


Sapphire Berry, Symplocus panicula- 
ta. Described and given a common 
name by Mr. E. H. Wilson in Horticul- 
ture for October 15th. 

Plants 2-3’ high $2.00 each $17.50 per 10 


Christmas Berry, Photinia villosa. 
A tall-growing shrub with shiny leaves 
turning to orange in autumn. The scar- ! 
let clusters of berries hang on late into 


$1.00.each $7.50 per 10 | 








LONG ISLAND 
Box E 











mosphere of the house is very dry, as 
we have hot water heat, but at night 
the room door is shut and a window 
away from the plants opened. Twice- 
a-week watering keeps six-inch pots 
Before 
they are brought to the light, the same 
system once in two weeks is enough. 


of bulbs in fine condition. 


Instead of saucers for my plants I 
have trays of galvanized iron to fit 
the table tops, with a layer of pebbles 
in which to stand the pots. The final 
draining is done right there and the 
water among the pebbles which results 
helps moisten the air around the 


plants. 
—A. M. B. 


Catonsville, Md. 





Through a printer’s error, Charles H. 
Totty was omitted from the printed 
list of members of the executive com- 
mittee of the American Rose Society, 
as published in HORTICULTURE. 
Mr. Totty, whose address is Madison, 
N. J., is one of the most active mem- 
bers of the Society, and a man whose 


word has much weight in all matters 
feat have Sogo Wah Koay oj 

















‘They never before saw 


DELPHINIUMS 
like mine’’ 


po gee Pe ay freely expressed by 
thousands of 
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LILIUM WILLMOTTIAE 


Considerable interest has been 
aroused in Lilium Willmottiae since 
the announcement of the fact that it is 
one of the Chinese Lilies for which 
Mrs. Bayard Thayer of Lancaster, 
Mass., was awarded a Gold Medal by 
the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety. 

Miss Willmott’s Lily grows wild 
over a considerable area in central 
China but is nowhere common. It in- 
habits the margins of thickets and 
woods in well-drained situations 
where loam and an abundance of de- 
caying leaves obtain. The slender 
stem is not sufficiently strong to sup- 
port the weight of the pyramidate in- 
florescence, and the bushes among 
which the plants grow assist in keep- 
ing the stem upright. The bulb is 
small, and it is surprising that it 
should be capable of producing such 
a number of flowers even though the 
plant is stem-rooting. The Chinese 
cook and eat the bulb even as they do 
that of every other species of Lilium 
that has a white bulb. It was discov- 
ered in 1888 in western ‘Hupeh by A. 
Henry. In the winter of 1908-09, Wil- 
son sent a small consignment of bulbs 
to the Arnold Arboretum. Some of 
these bulbs were presented to Miss 
Willmott, Mrs. Bayard Thayer, and 
other friends of the Arboretum. 

In habit and shape of its flowers 
this Lily closely resembles that named 
for Mrs. Bayard Thayer, but its stem 
is less rigid, the leaves more lustrous, 
and the flowers, dotted ‘with black, are 
larger and of a rich shade of apricot 
not easy to define. 





ASTILBE JAPONICA 


It is not difficult to force Astilbe 
japonica in the house. This is the 
plant with white or pink feathery 
flowers often mistakenly called 
Spiraea. Astilbe grows from roots 
which when purchased are usually 
covered with sandy peat. The ad- 
hering material should not be re- 
moved, but the mass should be potted 
up in five or six-inch pots, according 
to the size of the clumps, and set in a 
warm place. Growth will begin to 
appear in a few weeks, and within two 
or three months there will be flowers. 
There are several varieties good for 
forcing, Gladstone and Queen Alex- 
andra being among them.  Astilbes 
have been scarce of late years because 
foreign importations are forbidden, 
but the plants are now being grown 
to some extent in this country. 











Readers of HORTICULTURE 


I THANK YOU 


for a very successful season 
GOOD SERVICE PAYS 


GEO. N. SMITH, - 





Wellesley Hills 82, Mass 
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Have a Glorious ROCK GARDEN 


A few dollars will buy seeds of the 

World’s Choicest Alpine Plants . 

. from one o 

Rare 1923 Alpine Seeds ;),, largest 

and choicest collections in Britain. 

sold at most reasonable rates. Lists 

free. Sample packet containing 

twelve distinct varieties, $1.00. Thir- 
ty varieties, $2.00. 


Rev. J. A. Anderson 
Glenn Hall, Leicester, England 








GLADIOLUS 
Now is your chance! . Have a por- 
tion of my Novelties. Kirchhoff’s 
Violet, Glory of Pembroke, to spare 
in wholesale lots, at reasonable 
prices. Am also closing out other 
up-to-date varieties, including Mrs. 
Dr. Norton and Golden Measure, big 
and little. 
W. E. KIRCHHOFTF, Sr. 
Monterey, California 














MRS. FREDERICK C. PETERS 


One of the finest Glads ever produced 
“Resembles a beautiful Orchid” 
A l1-in. bulb and 12 bulblets for $1.56 
12 1-in. bulbs and 144 bulblets for $15 
W. E. CLARK Sunnymede Gardens 
SHARON, MASS. 
Send for List of 100 Best Varieties 











The Amateur’s Book of 
the Dahlia 
By Mrs. Charles H. Stout 


Price $3.00 
HORTICULTURE 
300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 




















Bobbink & Atkins 


Autumn Planting 


Ask for our ‘‘Get-Acquainted’’ list of Roses and our 
Illustrated Rose Catalogue. We grow several hundred thou- 
sand Roses in several hundred varieties. 


November for best results. 


Iris and Peonies: 


sizes from 6 to 10 ft. tall. 


Tlex crenata (Japanese Holly). 


Heather: 
varieties. 


Ask for Prices 


Send for our special pamphlets of Rock Garden Plants; 
Japanese Yew; Giant-flowerimg Marshmallow 


Nurserymen and Florists 


Rutherford, New Jersey 


Our collections are complete. 


Beech Trees, Copper and Purple-leaved. We have growing in our 
Nursery several hundred fine, well-branched trees, ranging in 
Prices on application. 


Trees: We have many hundreds of specimen, ornamental Shade Trees. 
We shall be glad to furnish list upon application. 


Pyracautha coccinea Lalandii—-Evergreen Thorn—We have several 
thousand growing in pots in a number of sizes. 


We grow several thousand in pots. 
We have growing in pots a complete collection of hardy 


NURSERY 


Plant in October- 


Ask for booklet. 
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PEONIES,. ROSES, 
H OLLAND BULBS 


Plant now choice named Peonies, 3 
to 5 eye divisions, all colors, bloom 
first year, 50c, 5 for $2, 12 for $4. 

Monthly Tea Roses, 3-in. peta, all 
colors, now in bud, 8 for $1. 

Choice collection of Iris, all shades, 
12 for $1. 

Very best Beata. all colors, 20 
for $1, 100 for $4. 

Single or double Narcissus, 30 for 
$1, 100 for $3. 

Giant Darwin Tulips, all colors; 40 
for $1, 100 for $2. 

Crocus in mixture, 100 for $1. 

ALL ORDERS POSTPAID 


R. J. GIBBINS, Mt. Holly, N. J. 








PURE STOCK 
NO SUBSTITUTION 


DIRIGO GLADIOLUS GARDENS 
125 Concord St. - Portland, Me. 








—_— 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees 
Evergreens and Roses 


Send us your list 


THE BARNES BROS. NURSERY CO. 


YALESVILLE, CONN. 








THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 
INSECTICIDE 
A spray remedy for green, black, 
white fly, thrips, soft scale and most 
sap-sucking insects. 


FUNGINE 


For mildew, rust and other blights 
affecting flowers, fruits and vege- 


tables. 
VERMINE 


For eel worms, angle worms, root 
lice, etc., working in the soil. 


Quart, $1; Gallon, $3 
Barrel Lots $2.50 Per Gal. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


Aphine Manufacturing Co. 


MADISON, N. J. 








Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 


Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasse- 
Cattleyas, ete. 


G. E. BALDWIN gee 


Mamaroneck, N. Y. 











ROSENFIELD'S SUPERB PEONIES 


Su b Stock Varieties 
Send for besutiiel *ilustrated 
peony booklet. 
ROSENFIELD PEONY GARDENS 
Rene Rosenfield, Owner 
72nd & Bedford Ave. Omaha, Neb. 








66 Bradfield Ave., 


E.PARKER HAWES 


CHOICE GLADIOLI 
Send for Catalogue 


Roslindale, Mass. 























GOOD BOOKS TO OWN 
The Amateur’s Book of 
the Dahlia. Mrs. C. S. 
ST epee Se ee $3.00 
| The Book of the Peony. 
| Mrs. Edward Harding. 6.50 
| The Gladiolus. Matthew 


meee Crawiord ...........0. 1.75 


|How to Grow Roses. 


me mobert Pyle........... 1.50 | 


I Flowers for Cutting and 
| Decoration. Richardson 
Ts | arr 4.00 


| House Plants and How 
to Grow Them. Parker 


ESC ee ee 1.75 
|The Amateur’s Guide to 
| Landscape Gardening. 
| Ernest Hilborn........ .50 
}Gardening Under Glass. 
) F. F. Rockwell........ 3.50 


The Suburban Garden 
Guide. Parker T. Barnes 1.75 


|The Complete Garden. 
Albert D. Taylor...... 6.00 


Sent postpaid on receipt of 
price 


HORTICULTURE 


— 300 Massachusetts Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 








IBRECK'S 





51 North Market St., Boston 


Nurseries at Lexington, Mass. 


Seedsmen and Nurserymen 
Since 1822 


Purveyors to the Leading 
Estates and Country Clubs 
in New England and to 
Particular Growers 
Everywhere 


BULBS SEEDS 
TREES PLANTS 
PLANTING 
FERTILIZERS 
INSECTICIDES 
IMPLEMENTS 
GARDENING TOOLS 
and SUPPLIES 


Send for Catalogue 








CEDAR ACRES 


Gladioli and Dahlias 


Booklets Free 
B. HAMMOND TRACY, Ine. 
Wenham, Mass. 




















MADISON, NEW JERSEY 


SEND FOR OUR FALL LIST OF 


Dahlias and 


Perennial Plants 





























MISH-A-MISH GARDENS 
IRIS 


rooted before winter sets in. 


Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL 


Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalegue upon Application 


16 Se. Market Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 











Hardy Iris Rizomes that will bleom 
mext spring when planted before 
Oct. 1. Mixed colors, $1.25 per doz.; 
two or mere dozen, $1.00 per doz.; 
F. O. B. Copemish. Send your or- 
ders early so the Iris gets well 








L. L. Milarch, Copemish, Mich, L.B. 63 











STAR BRAND ROSES 


“ american Lig and mf 
every other y climber 





Send for our list. 
mae COSA Ge] Wzaeae | 
Robert Pyle, Pres. Ast. Wantzer, Vico-Pres. 








American Landscape School, 74-1 Newark, New York 










Dignified, Exclusive 
Pro: on not overrun 
with competitors. 
Crowded with opportun- 
ity for money-making and 
big fees. $5,000 to $10,000 in- 
comes attained by experts. Easy 


to master under Our correspondence methods. 
Diploma eee We eyed students and grad- 
nd developing their 


tes in getting started 
pee Eotablished 1916. Write for infor- 
mation; it will open your eyes. Do it today. 
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Reliable Florists 








Worcester’ s 
Shop 
rt of 
TANS Quality and 
Service 








Randall’s Flower Shop 
22 Pearl Street 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
Tel. Park 355 








BOSTON, MASS. 


.THOS. F. GALVIN, Jr. 
226 Devonshire Street 


Member F. T. D. 








BOSTON = 


HOUGHTON GORNEY 













m4 


UNDER THE PARK ST. CHURCH 








BROOKLINE, MASS. 
F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 


“pice "aon 








David Clarke’s Sons 


Deliver orders from an art 
of the country 4 ” 


New York City 


Write er Telegraph 
2139-2141 Broadway, 


New York 








Telephene 1552-1553 Columbus 
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IF 
THE BOOK OF THE PEONY 
THE STANDARD GUIDE;FOR PEONY 
‘GROWERS EVERYWHERE 
Price $6.50 
Order from this Office 
HORTICULTURE 
300 Massachusetts Avenue Boston, Mass. 
, 


Introducers of Floral Novelties 


Our facilities for steamer business or 
European deliveries are unrivalled 
4 EAST 53rd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


' for American Agents fer 
D R. B. FELTON 
37 Rue La Perouse, The King’s Florist 
Paris Hanover Lenden 



























FARQUHAR’S | 
GOLD MEDAL BULBS 


The Cream of the Dutch Crop 
Tulips, Hyacinths, Narcissi 


We import the Best Bulbs produced in Holland, and 
they have been awarded many First Prizes at the lead- 
ing Horticultural Exhibitions of the Country. Write 
for our Bulb Catalogue—Mailed free upon request. 


R. & J. Farquhar Company 
























| 6 SOUTH MARKET STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 

: FOR CHRISTMAS 

BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS 
Are grown in the house with FRECO, RED AND GREEN 
the new fertilizer. A finely ground, FRIEZE 
odorless plant stimulant. Guaranteed. 
Large trial package mailed for 50 cents. 60 yard ball—$.60 
Writ REDONIA REDUCTION CO. From 1 to 10,000 rolls 
Ageuts Wanted BOSTON FLORAL 


SUPPLY & SNYDER C0. 
357 Cambridge St., Boston, Mass. 








panese, Chinese, 
GOLD FISH #2: 
plies. We make artistic aquariums for beautiful 


homes, conservatories, etc. 
Send for Catalogue WANTED—An experienced travelingf 


Pioneer Goldfish Hatchery Racine, Wis. salesman for florist trade. Someent 
that is a live wire and can deliver th? 

















GERANIUMS goods, willing to start on: a small sab 
. ary and expenses, and can furnish firs 
Nutts and whites, out of sand, 2%c; class A No. 1 references. Addrem : LL 


in 2% in. pots, 5c. Ricard, Poitevine 
and Viaud, out of sand, 3c; in 2% in. - Salesman, Box A, Horticulture. 
pots, 6c. m. B. Dasha, 149 North S8t., 



























North Weymouth, Mass. 
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The Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


is the oldest society of the kind in America. It occupies a fully equipped 
building (Horticultural Hall) at the corner of Huntington Avenue and Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, in the heart of Boston. 

This building contains the most complete horticultural library in the United 
States. The books in this library may be consulted by anyone. Members may 


- borrow books by showing their membership cards, and may obtain books by mail 


by writing to the Secretary, who invites correspondence in regard to the Library. 
This privilege gives. them access to the horticultural literature of the world. 

The library also contains all the leading horticultural magazines of the 
United States and other countries. 
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Visitors to Boston are invited to visit the library and make use of the 
reading room. 

In the rooms of the Society will be found catalogues of practically ‘every 
important seedsman and nurseryman in America, Europe, Australasia and 
South Africa. These catalogues may be examined on request. 

A member may purchase any book or periodical on horticulture published 
in this country or abroad, by making application to the Secretary. 

Horticultural Hall contains commodious committee rooms which are avail- 
able for the use of any horticultural organization, one of whose officers is a 
member of the Society. 

All members of the Society reeeive annual membership tickets which give 
them entrance to all flower shows held in the building. f 

Every member of the Society receives without additional charge every 
issue of HortTicuLtTurE, which will be published twice a month and will deal 
with all phases of gardening. This paper is in close touch with the Arnold 
Arboretum, and may be depended upon for the latest information about novel- 
ties and important introductions. 

Any man or woman, properly endorsed, living in any part of the world, 
may become a member of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society by. applying 
to the Secretary, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass., and by paying a modest fee. 
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ite of designers. 


Each 
5.00 
4.00 
3.00 
2.50 


SILVER BLUE SPRUCE— 
is the topnote of color and 
striking quality. Lustrous, 
silver blue, definite pyra- 
mid. A magnificent deco- 
ration well worth the price. 
5 or more 

Each each 

*B&B 8.00 7.00 

B&B 6.00 5.25 

B&B 4.00 3.50 








UNIPER—unsurpassed for tall, 
narrow effects; feathery tex- 
ture, artistic color tones. 


RBORVITAE—is soft in texture, 
bright green. Comes in tall or 
blunt oval, in sizes to suit all 
architectural needs. Inexpensive, 


much liked. 


Favor- Five 


or more 
Five 


or more 
each 
4.50 
3.50 
2.50 


% ft. 
2.25 a xt 


12-15 in. 1.00 


One More Pleasure Trip to the Country! 


OME out and select your potted’ Evergfeens for 
winter decoration, and take them home with 
you. The open-air showroom is ready now, right 
next our little Wayside Shop on Pleasant Street, 
Framingham Centre. One of our experienced Land- 
scape men is there to help you decide on the best 
effects for your place and purpose. Yes,—window 
box Evergreens, too. 


Style and Distinction 


come from using just the right Evergreen in ‘the right 
place,—and from high quality plants. Ours are full 
of color and vigor; shapely; enduring. They will 
stand the sun and ice on your door step, or the 
warmth of your hallway. 

We have also a variety of pots and boxes at 
reasonable prices. 


Mail Orders Given Prompt and Careful Attention 


*B&B means each plant has a burlapped ball of loam on its 
roots. 

All prices are quoted f.o.b. Framingham, including packing 
and delivery to transportation company, and are based on 
receipt of cash with order. Address: Sales Department F111. 


PERFECT POTTED EVERGREENS 
Ready Now 


at Popular Prices 


HE WAYSIDE SHOP of Little 

Tree Farms. 

the Demonstration Ground, 

select your plants or to seek the 

friendly advice of our landscape 
men or both. 


Enter here for 
to 


WHITE SPRUCE—a com- 

pact pyramid of _§ silver 

green, the choice of those 

who prefer less marked 

color than that of blue} 

spruce. Very decorative, 
very hardy. 

Five 

or more 

Each each 

. 4.50 

4.00 3.50 

2.50 

2.25 

1.75 


12-18 in, 1.00 


arms 


FrRESTRY 


COM PANY, 





FRAMINGHAM CENTRE, MASSACHUSETTS 











